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DISCUSSION 
"EVERYBODY'S WORLD" AND THE WILL TO BELIEVE 

A READING of Professor Fullerton's recent volume, "The 
World We Live In," has left me in some doubt as to the re- 
lation between the doctrines of the new realism and the will to be- 
lieve which I should like to record. In all of the chapters of this 
fascinating book except the last, we are again and again bidden to 
come back to "Everybody's World," which is the world both of 
common sense and of science, and to distrust any prophet whatever 
"who would transfigure the system of things, given in our common 
experience." 1 To be sure, "Everybody's World" is only a world 
of phenomena, but this means that we have a world which does ap- 
pear to us. And this world is the only world which a sensible per- 
son will concern himself with. From the point of view of the new 
realism "we are relieved of the burden of a hopeless search for a 
reality wholly different in nature from the homely realities with 
which we are brought face to face every day. ' ' 2 We are at the very 
heart of things, or as much so as it is conceivable that we should be. " 3 
It is, once more, a "world which we already know pretty well, and 
to which we are, perforce, more or less adjusted. Our task seems to 
be to see somewhat more clearly and in better perspective what we 
have already seen imperfectly, and to make our adjustment a more 
reasoned one." 4 And of course it is science which alone will give 
us further information about "Everybody's World," and so permit 
of our better adjustment to it. The philosopher may attempt to see 
more of "Everybody's World" than is ordinarily seen either in 
common life or in science, but he must not expect to see anything 
which would in any way whatever "transform the world before our 
eyes. ' ' 

So far well and good, and if Professor Fullerton had closed his 
discussion with this injunction to take "Everybody's World" just 
as "common life and science," find it and adjust ourselves to it and 
it alone, then there would be nothing to discuss except the soundness 
of Professor Fullerton's defense of such a realism, — and to remind 
the reader that in such a "world of sober earnest" one had better 
not entertain any illusory hopes about the survival or triumph of any 
human interests whatever. The reader might then have been re- 
ferred to the last paragraph of Mr. Russell's "The Free Man's Wor- 
ship" for information and solace with respect to the appropriate 
attitude in the presence of "Everybody's World" of common life 
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and of science. He would, of course, also be warned not to let any 
dissatisfaction with the inevitable fate of all human interests at the 
hands of Everybody's World of common life and science impugn in 
the slightest the finality and ultimateness of just that world. For 
precisely this is the one sure outcome of philosophy. 

With how much surprise, then, does one discover that in the final 
chapter of Professor Fullerton's book it is implied that as a man, if 
not as a philosopher, one might well have some respect for the will 
to believe (how much is not precisely specified). For, the "Will to 
Believe is a social phenomenon," and "both in Everybody's World 
and in the World of the Scholar, there are dim distances, shadowy 
outlines, subdued and faintly apprehended radiances, which give 
soul to the picture." 8 There are even in Everybody's World "his- 
toric faiths which claim the allegiance of whole nations . . . weighted 
with the authority of a rich past . . . which draw man close to man 
in a common hope 6 . . . which seem to embody a Life, contact with 
which has been prized by countless multitudes, and in approaching 
which man has sought and found consolation." 7 Besides "adjust- 
ing ourselves to what is definitely known of reality" (which is the 
only sound injunction for realism to give), we are also, it seems, "to 
face life bravely, giving play to hope and confidence in the Heart of 
the World. ' ' 8 But was not the entire criticism of all the false sepa- 
rations of appearance and reality, of the failures and absurdities of 
idealism above all based on the thesis that the world hasn't any 
"Heart," any not-immediately-to-be-experienced reality in the only 
sense in which I for one can understand the above injunction to have 
confidence in the "Heart of the World," — and, too, the only sense 
in which it has been understood in the historic faiths in which the 
will to believe has found expression. Were we not assured that in the 
world of common life and of science, in "Everybody's World," we 
are already "at the very heart of things, or as much so as it is con- 
ceivable that we should be"? 9 What need or excuse for any hope 
or confidence in the "Heart of the World" if in Everybody's World 
we are already "at the very heart of things as much as we can be"? 
Or does Professor Fullerton intend to suggest that hope and confi- 
dence may legitimately be directed toward a future of the phenom- 
enal world (which, we are assured, is the real world) in which hu- 
man interests and values will be conserved? But even more than 
any confidence in the "Heart of the World" is such confidence in 

"Page 272. 

8 Cf. the following from Kussell 's essay, page 69 : " United with his fellow- 
men by the strongest of all ties, the tie of a common doom, ..." 
' Page 268. 

8 Page 273. 

9 Page 255. 
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the future of the phenomenal order wholly baseless if we accept as 
literally final about the world everything of which science and com- 
mon sense assure us. Of course, in Everybody's "World, as filled out 
by science, there are some empirical values whose existence and tem- 
poral stability one may legitimately hope for and believe in, — but 
within very definite limits. But does any one really suppose that it 
is this confidence, this faith, which is concerned in that will to be- 
lieve expressed by the historic faiths "rich in the associations which 
feed helpful emotions, . . . which seem to embody a Life, contact 
with which has been prized by countless multitudes 1 " 10 

Let us indeed be quite clear as to where we stand. If philosophy 
calls us back to Everybody's World of common life and science, and 
makes no attempt to interpret Everybody's World in any deeper or 
different way from that in which "everybody" interprets it, then let 
not philosophy, in a postscript, pretend to give us any confidence in 
the will to believe of the historic faiths. But if philosophy does com- 
mend a will to believe as something other than a mere deference to 
social tradition, then let philosophy ask what kind of a world Every- 
body's World would have to be in order that any such confidence 
might be other than a survival or a superstition. Perhaps an asking 
of this question would have led Professor Fullerton to a somewhat 
different account of some of the philosophies which have tried to see 
Everybody's World as a world in which men not only do "cherish 
hopes and ideals which seem not of our commonplace every-day 
world," 11 but a world in which this occurrence itself finds some 
justification. 

George P. Adams. 
The University or California. 
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The Sexual Life of the Child. Dr. Albert Moll. Translated by Dr. 

Eden Paul. London : Allen and Company. Pp. 339 •+ 15. 

Ever since Freud, some fifteen years ago, began to publish his obser- 
vations and conclusions showing that the sexual life of the child not 
only existed, as had previously been denied, but was of an unexpected 
richness, interest in the subject has been gradually increasing, and its 
importance for both pedagogy and psychopathology has become more and 
more realized. Moll attempts here to give expression to this general 
interest by devoting to the subject a volume of considerable dimensions. 

The chapter-headings will give some notion of the ground covered: 
I. Introductory and Historical. II. The Sexual Organs — The Sexual 
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